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Birthday Party 


“With affection, appreciation and a special satisfaction.” the American Social 
Hygiene Association has bestowed its highest honor. the William Freeman 
Snow medal for distinguished service. on Miss Lida J. Usilton. veteran venereal 
disease control worker. Philip R. Mather, ASHA’s president. presented the 
award April 26 in New York City as the association celebrated its 40th birthday. 


Now chief of operations in the VD division of the U.S. Public Health Service. 
Miss Usilton has been a civil servant 43 years. 27 of them in VD control. 


So that JOURNAL readers may share in the warm family feeling engendered 
among us by ASHA’s 40th milestone and in the important comments made by 
Miss Usilton and others, we are deveting much of this issue to the anniversary 
meeting. We wish all of you could have been with us. We hope these pages 
convey to you some of the quietly happy satisfaction we all felt as on April 26 
we looked back over social hygiene’s achievements in the last 40 years . . . and 
looked ahead to the new triumphs to come. 
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The Job Ahead 


by Philip R. Mather, President 
American Social Hygiene Association 


This year marks ASHA’s 40th birthday. [I mention this—not as evidence of 
our durability and longevity—but rather because after 40 years a voluntary 
agency should face the question of whether its mission has been accomplished 
Indeed, at many points along the way ASHA has 


and it can close its doors. 
searched its soul in this regard, although not always publicly. 


Forty years ago three grave problems menaced the health and stability of 


American family life... 


@ Venereal disease—symptom of sexual promiscuity, cause of personal and 


family tragedy 


@ Commercialized prostitution and allied vice 


@ Defects in education that tended to deprive children and youth of the 


facts and values they needed in developing wholesome standards of 


sexual behavior and in attaining happy marriage and family life. 


What have we done towards solving those problems? What must we still do? 


Forty years ago the venereal diseases were rampant and largely unchecked. 


They were not to be mentioned publicly. They required tedious and often painful 


treatment. 


As a voluntary agency should, ASHA worked tirelessly to bring VD into the 
public consciousness and to encourage the people of our country to seek diagnosis 
and treatment. We fostered measures that gradually enabled the public health 


services to create today’s vast dragnet of VD control. 


Is there still a job for us to do in this aspect of our program? 


We believe today’s VD problem, while different. is every bit as challenging to 
ASHA as the one we faced in 1914. It is subtler: it demands greater refine- 


ments of approach. 


As we view it. ASHA’s present job is to help prevent loss of the gains that 
have been made—loss that seems almost inevitable if the public prematurely 
concludes VD has been vanquished. We must help our public health services to 
sustain their fight to the finish against VD in the face of disproportionately 
deep budget cuts. We must use all the skill we can muster to establish public 
understanding of the simple fact that complete VD control has not yet been 


achieved— indeed. is not even imminent. 
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Prostitution a problem 


Forty years ago prostitution was more widespread than it is today. Again 
ASHA must ask whether there is still a job for us to do in working for the 
repression of this long-lived evil. 


The answer—made more by the Armed Forces and community leaders in- 
terested in the moral and physical health of our youth than by the association 


itself{—is yes. 


The legal and social protection aspects of social hygiene continue to constitute 
another major challenge. For ASHA is not merely concerned with gaining 
stronger and more consistent law enforcement against prostitution. We are 
equally concerned with gaining a quality of law enforcement that will produce 
the most effective social rehabilitation of the offender, especially the juvenile and 


youthful. 


Demand for education 


Forty years ago education for personal and family living was not unheard of. 
But the limited amount then existing failed almost wholly to meet the vast needs 
of parents, teachers and youth leaders and—through them—the needs of chil- 
dren and young people. This kind of education has made strides in 40 years. 
The demands for this vital social hygiene contribution to happy, stable person- 
ality and strong family life grow greater year by year. 


Between 1914 and 1954 many social changes have come into our lives, many 
pressures and anxieties have assailed the stability of our people. Circumstances 
that could scarcely have been anticipated in 1914 have frustrated many of our 
hopes for stronger, happier families. Of all the tasks to which ASHA put its 
hand four decades ago, this then is the one that appears to need our greatest 
devotion. our broadest thinking. our surest wisdom in using appropriate skills. 


While the problems of youth and families today—juvenile delinquency. broken 
homes, apparently widespread sexual promiscuity—are acute, we face their 
eventual solution with optimism. For we know more about what considerations 
should go into education for personal and family living than we did. I think, 
in 1914. We have a more conscious demand for it by those who influence the 
lives of young people. And ASHA is particularly fortunate in having received, 
only within the last year. substantial encouragement from a great foundation 
for expanding and deepening its work in this field. 


We shall not perpetuate our services beyond the time when they are needed. 
We can take pride in having no empire-building ambitions. But I think that as 
ASHA reaches 40 we can say. with a clear conscience and quite definite ideas of 
where we are going, that we still have important jobs to do and that we shall 
do them to the best of our ability. 
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TO LIDA J. USILTON... 


Pioneer explorer. inventor, guide, teacher and worker in the field of venereal 


disease control . . 


Whose patient research and tireless effort in this difficult field helped make it 


possible to learn the enemy's strength and plan a practical nation-wide attack . . 


Whose knowledge and interpretation of facts and figures have been for a 


generation a guiding light and a powerful force in combatting syphilis and 


conorrhea 


Whose skill and imagination in reviewing and adapting existing methods to 


meet new problems and to employ new developments in medical science have 


heen repeatedly challenged and proved . . 


Whose devotion to duty as a government worker typifies the dedicated spirit 


and intelligent zeal shown by the great body of civil servants who bulwark the 


progress and safety of our nation 


Whose career as a woman in public service exemplifies for all to see the 


\merican dream fulfilled and the American way at work . . 


Who throughout rise to authority, justifiable pride in achievement and a life- 


time absorbed in working toward a scientific goal has kept the touch of friend- 


ship and the broad human view 


The American Social Hygiene Association presents this medal for distin- 


guished service to humanity, with affection, appreciation and a special satisfac- 


tion in bestowing the Snow Award on one so closely identified with its original 


purpose. 
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WILLIAM FREEMAN SNOW AWARD 
FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE TO HUMANITY 


LIDA J. 
USILTON 
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1911 


1917 


1919 


1922 


1927 


1929 


1932 
1938 


1939 


service in 
Office. 


government 
Printing 


Started 
Government 


Transferred to the War Department. 


Washington Univer- 
sity to study medicine. Continued as 
clerk in the War Department. Upon 
completing pre-med receiving 
Bachelor's Degree in 1925, was refused 
to School of Medicine be- 
necessity to work full-time. 


Entered George 


entrance 
cause of 


Entered Public Health Service as su- 
pervisor of statistical unit in hospital 


division. 


Statistical unit of Public Health Serv- 
ice’s hospital division transferred with 
certain Marine Hospitals to Veterans 
Bureau. Made chief of analytical 
medical statistics of the Veterans 
Bureau. 


Returned to Public Health Service 
as principal statistician in the vene- 
real disease division. Planned and 
carried out—in cooperation with the 
American Social Hygiene Association, 


state and local health departments 
and medical societies—a census of all 
treatment sources (1,100 clinics and 


25,000 private physicians representa- 
tive of geographical areas throughout 
the country) to ascertain the extent 
of the venereal disease problem. 


eco- 
Uni- 


masters degree in 
George Washington 


Received a 
nomics at 
versity. 


Served as statistician for the Coopera- 
tive Clinical Group in an analysis of 
74,000 cases of syphilis to determine 
results of current treatment schedules. 
Appointed chairman of the commit- 
tee which reported the prevalence, 
incidence and trend of syphilis with 
costs to state and territorial health 
oficers developing material sup- 
port of the VD Control Act of 1938. 


Established a nation-wide reporting 
system for the administrative guid- 


ance of the VD program. 


the 


"Inventor, Guide, Teacher, Worker" 


1940 
1941 


1943 
1944 


1945 


1948 


1950 


1951 
1953 


Instrumental in securing a serologic 
blood-test as part of the physical ex- 
amination of selectees. 


With state health authorities devel- 
oped mass blood-testing programs de- 
signed to administer penicillin to the 
largest number of infected persons 
possible within a limited period of 
time. Helped to set up a nation-wide 
network of rapid treatment centers to 
insure that treatment for  svphilis 
would be completed during hospital 
ization. 


Secured the cooperation of the Armed 


Services in placing Public Health 
Service interviewers in Separation 
Centers to insure that all hidden in- 
fections were found and treated be 
fore the men returned to their home 
communities. 


Introduced selective mass-testing in 


Louisville, Ky. 


Developed interview-investigative serv- 
with state and local health de- 
partments to find and bring to early 
diagnosis and treatment infected per- 
sons and their contacts. Encouraged 
the establishment of interview-inves- 
tigative training facilities for military 
and civilian personnel. 


ices 


Through state health officers nego- 
tiated with the Armed Services to 
place trained civilian interviewers in 
military installations to secure from 
infected military personnel informa- 
tion on sources of infection in the 
civilian population. 


With the emergence of acceptable out- 
patient treatment began the liquida- 
tion of rapid treatment centers and 
the establishment of prevention and 
control centers. Developed selective 
mass-testing techniques for syphilis in 
pinpointed areas in major cities such 
as Detroit, Pittsburgh, New York. 
Cincinnati. Applied speed-zone epi- 
demiology techniques to control the 
spread of gonorrhea. 


| 
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Mr. Mather and Miss Usilton 
by Lida J. Usilton 
U. S. Public Health Service 


Accepting the Snow Medal 


In accepting the William Freeman Snow Medal, | am humbly mindful of the 
significance of an award made in the name of such a great crusader for enlighten- 
ment as Dr. William Freeman Snow. And I must acknowledge, in all sincerity. 
that it is more a tribute to my many co-workers in this field than to myself. 

Nevertheless, this occasion presents an opportunity which makes acceptance 
gratifving—an opportunity to affirm my faith in the American public and in the 
government which serves it. 

There is a feeling abroad in the land that government service is poorly re- 
warded, that it is full of pitfalls and disillusionments, that it is indifferent to 
This is a harsh judgment. It reflects a regrettable 


personal needs and wishes. 
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climate of mistrust and a sad lack of understanding. Both the mistrust and 
the lack of understanding are, | am convinced, creatures of these times. They 


will pass. 


Although | have frequently experienced the discouragements of public service, 


mine has been a rich and a rewarding career. It has been a constant challenge 


to whatever stores of courage and of resourcefulness | could draw upon. Its 


disciplines have been stern, but they have been productive. 


They have taught me that in doing, one finds the strength to do and that the 
only reward for service is the act of serving. They have taught me that free 


government is not a quiet retreat from discord and struggle, but a marketplace of 
ideas and methods and interests. In this bustling marketplace. | have found 
exciting work and a need for willing workers. I have also found wealth—a 


wealth of friends, a wealth of purposeful activity. and a wealth of satisfaction 


in seeing good things done well. 


The American Social Hygiene Association has long been a power tor good 
in public health. Its services are highly valued. May I now express my gratitude 
for those services and. in the name of all my fellow workers. for this tribute to 


a civil servant. 


Recipients of the Award 


1937—At a testimonial dinner on the occasion of his fortieth year of dis- 
tinguished service to education, public health and social hygiene, a bronze 
portrait plaque was presented to Dr. William Freeman Snow by friends in this 


and other countries; and a committee of the American Social Hygiene Associa- 


tion was appointed to award medal replicas of the plaque in recognition of 


outstanding service of others in the field of social hygiene. 


1916 Lawrence W. Harrison, 
M.B., D.S.O. 


1947 Str Sipney West Harris, 


1938 Epwarp L. Keyes, M.D. 


1939 Tuomas Parray, M.D. 


1940 Generat Joun J. Persuine 
1941 Mrs. O.B.E. 1948 R. Matier 
1919 Frances Payne 


1942 Bricapier-Genernat Freperick F. Res 
Vi 
ELL, M.C. 1959 Masor-Generar Irvine J. 


1951 Bruce Beatrice GotLp 


1944 Hien S. Cumvine, M.D. 


1952 Ernest Boyp VMacNaventon 


1945 Masor-Generat Merritre W. Int 
LAND, MLC. 


Joun H. Sroxes, M.D. 


1953 Baitey Barros Berrirt 


1946 1954 Lipa J. Usitton 
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There Is Still VD 


by Evan W. Thomas, M.D. 
Professor of Syphilology 
NYU-Bellevue Medical Center 


Although the dramatic gains in syphilis control following the advent of 
penicillin represent one of the most successful public health campaigns of recent 


vears, syphilis is still prevalent in the United States and is likely to be for years 


to come. The marked declines in total reported syphilis starting in 1946 and 


1947 began to level off in 1953 when 17 states actually had increases in rates 


over those for 1952. 


In 1953 a total of 156.099 newly discovered cases of syphilis were reported 
in the United States exclusive of those occurring in the Armed Forces. In 


upstate New York over 500 newly reported cases were in individuals over 60 


vears old. Some of these elderly individuals became public charges in state 


institutions because of the irreparable damage caused by the disease. 


It is estimated that over $50,000,000 are now being spent annually in this 
country for patients institutionalized because of syphilis and for the care of 


those blind because of the infection. Almost all of this expenditure of money. 


to say nothing of the suffering of individuals. could have been prevented had 


the syphilis been discovered prior to the development of late crippling manifesta- 


tions, which rarely occur less than 10 years after infection. 


Elusive symptoms 


Modern treatment can cure or arrest syphilis rapidly and easily in the vast 


majority of cases. but in syphilis we are dealing with a disease that works largely 


in secret. Early manifestations may be absent or so mild as not to cause 


concern in negligent individuals. In upstate New York in 1953 only 1.7°¢ of the 


total newly reported syphilis was in the primary or secondary stages. and in ihe 


country as a whole only 5.4[¢ was reported in the very early stages. 


These figures. showing that the great majority of syphilis cases are discovered 


late in the course of the disease, provide the reason why we can expect syphilis to 


be with us in the years ahead. Only continued alertness by the medical pro- 


fession and continued public health programs can prevent an upsurge of the 


infection in the country as a whole. 


The decline in gonorrhea, although significant since the introduction of peni- 


cillin, is nothing like as dramatic as the decline in early syphilis. in spite of the 
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Dr. Thomas 


fact that gonorrhea is more easily cured than syphilis. The failure to control 


vonorrhea is due largely to women carriers of the gonococcus who have ne 


symptoms of the infection and in fact no signs that can be discovered by a 


physical examination unless cultures are taken. 


Men know they have the disease because of urethral discharges for which 
\s a result. the late. serious complications of 


they seek prompt treatment. 
gonorrhea in men have practically been eliminated. 
who are susceptible to the infection. acquire no immunity. repeated infections are 


However. since most men. 


Neither the women to whom the men are exposed nor the exposed men 


the rule. 
have any reliable means of suspecting the infection in asymptomatic female 


carriers of the gonococcl. 


Although many women carriers escape serious complications. some of them 
Those who develop complications eventually must be hospitalized and 


do not. 
they frequently require operation. 


The only practical means of finding asymptomatic carriers of the gonococcus 


This 
is a long. tedious and expensive process that is being carried out by public 


health services to the best of their ability with the limited funds available. 


is by bringing the contacts of male patients to examination and treatment. 
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Educate Tomorrow's Parents Today 


by Ernest G. Osborne 
Professor of Education 
Columbia University 


As great new social and economic forces have pushed their way into the 
American scene, the functions of the American family as a significant institution 
have seemed to waver and at times almost to fade away. Indeed. little more than 
a decade ago certain social philosophers were playing the modern Plato and 
suggesting that it would be highly desirable for the state and institutions sup- 
ported by the state to take over all save the procreative functions of the family. 
The school began to see itself as the important institution providing a well- 
rounded program for all children. The influence and value of home experience 
was frequently minimized. 

Studies of human emotion, feeling and behavior are indicating more and more 
clearly that family experience is the most important influence in the lives of 
children whether for good or ill. Stubbornly resisting at times, our schools are 
accepting the fact that the home and school should be close allies in the educa- 
tion of children and not indifferent to the efforts of the other. nor openly 
resistant. 

Those schools dedicated to the development of effective democratic practices 
and attitudes in the children with whom they are working are seeing ever more 
clearly that the relationships within the family are the potent conditioners of 
those attitudes of cooperation. initiative and responsibility so essential to the 
democratic way of life. They are seeing too that family experience may breed 
intolerance and hatred so deepseated that no school program can be of much 


effect in their modification. 


The present 


The central focus of a program of education for marriage and family living 
for young people should be on their present relationships and behavior, not 
one that looks forward five or ten years. As we help youngsters understand 
and handle more effectively their relationships with parents, brothers and sisters 
and friends. we are contributing substantially to effective living in their families- 


to-be. 


A commonly found practice of school and community groups—the develop- 
ment of a junior decalogue or code of acceptable behavior—is a lesser good. 
Far better and more substantial contributions are made when young Deople are 
provided with an opportunity, individually and in groups, to face, feel and 
think threugh the ethical implications of their behavior and relationships with 
other persons, in the family or out. 


The task of the school then is to work hand in hand with the modern family. 
thinking of it as the primary educational institution in our society. It cooperates 
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with the family in producing an emotional climate fit for growing citizens of a 
democratic society. It must plan its program so as to strengthen family ties 
rather than weaken them. In many instances this may mean the development 
of social activities for the whole family rather than for only those who happen to 


be in school at the time. 


The understanding teacher-counselor who is neither a protagonist for children 
nor for parents but an interpreter of one to the other can and does make the most 
significant contribution to satisfying family living for both today’s parents and 
tomorrow's. Those schools and other community agencies which provide not 
only counseling service but opportunities for family-centered educational and 
recreational activities likewise help set patterns of satisfaction that have im- 
portant bearing on the development of more satisfying patterns of family life. 


The fact that it is as important for boys to be prepared for parenthood as it is 
for girls is being increasingly accepted. In many instances, one finds that boys 
and young men have as much of what has in the past been thought of as the 
“maternal instinct” as do girls. The football player given an opportunity to 
work in the nursery school or kindergarten as a part of learning about human 
behavior not infrequently shows himself to be an intelligently tender and 


effectively leading individual. 


The temper of public opinion toward the role of the man as parent and home- 
maker has changed to such an extent that the individual husband and father who 
resists participation in any phase of household tasks or in the care of his children 
is the odd one rather than the typical man of past generations. This in itself 
makes it important for us to provide effective education for boys as well as girls 
in the tasks and opportunities of the full-fledged homemaker. 


Only a part 


It is important for us to accept once and for all the fact that sex education, 
even when attitudes are added to facts, is not enough. Some leaders have in 
practice, if not in theory, made sex education almost synonymous with education 
for family life. Life is of a piece. As often as not basic conflicts over the use 
of money. attitudes toward religion and its place in life, the nature of human 
heings—all those things which go into an operating philosophy of life—cause 


difficulties in sexual adjustment. 


\s teachers. it is essential that we understand in a clearer way the effects that 
various relationships within the family may have on individual members. If we 
lack this understanding. our guidance of children will not be of the sort that will 
meet their needs. The child who needs more affection for his well-being than he 
is normally getting in his own family will have to be treated differently than the 
youngster who is overprotected. It is part of our task to contribute what we 


can in supplementing and complementing the child’s family experience. 
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The counselor 


Nor does this place the school in a secondary position. Rather, it challenges 
each of us associated with schools to the high task of finding for each child that 
kind of experience which will give him optimum opportunity for normal de- 
velopment. How much more significant a task this is than the one too often 
followed 
supposedly appropriate for that mythical “average” child. 


that of pulling and pushing each child into a mold or pattern that is 


We are then on the verge of a new and powerful alliance of two great educa- 
tional institutions, the home and the school. It is appropriate that we should 
prepare ourselves so as effectively to meet our responsibility. Attitudes of long 
standing may have to be modified. Teacher-training must be given new 
emphases. Basic modifications of school programs may be necessary. 


But the results are more than worth the effort, the pain and struggle that may 
be necessary, for if we—parents and teachers—can turn our efforts toward 
intelligently conceived and planned e notional and social education we shall be 
fairly on the way toward eliminating many of those corrosive attitudes of hatred, 
greed, inferiority and aggression that have plagued mankind since the Garden 


of Eden. 
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Highlights of 1953 


by Conrad Van Hyning, Executuive Director 
American Social Hygiene Association 


The American Social Hygiene Association’s 39th year was fruitful. Under the 
guidance of a thoughtful board, the staff carried on a variety of projects, many 
of them colorful, all of them designed to advance the social hygiene movement 
all across the country. In league with affiliate groups and friendly organizations 
in many places, ASHA helped introduce to new communities and to an oncoming 
generation the ideals and practices we call social hygiene. 


It is an ever-challenging enterprise, this business of social hygiene, and we 
cherish those people—our board and committees, our members, contributors and 
affiliate groups—whose cooperation and support make possible the achievements 


reported here. 


ASHA's Educational Services 


With the valued aid of the Nancy Reynolds Bagley Foundation, which is pro- 
viding an annual grant of $100,000 for the next 3 years subject to periodic 
review, ASHA inaugurated a 10-year plan for the expansion of its educational 
services to teachers and school administrators. and set in motion an intensified 


education program that proposes 


@ To produce and distribute materials on education for personal and family 
living ... for parents, religious leaders, educators and other youth leaders. 


@ To set up a national network of expert consultants to advise ASHA on 
its educational activities and to handle local and regional requests for 


ASHA’s services. 
@ To continue its character-guidance services to the military. 


@ To work in close cooperation with other organizations concerned with 


education for personal and family living. 
@ To continue its attention to adult education. 


@ To sponsor research on education for personal and family living. and to 


encourage colleges and universities to fill the gaps in this field. 


@ To organize regional projects, each aimed at stimulating 3 or 4 states to 
work together in focusing on the need for pre-service and in-service 
education for teachers on problems of personal and family living. At 
the end of 1953, the first project was taking shape in North Dakota, 


South Dakota. Minnesota and lowa under the aegis of a regional advisory 


rs 
; 
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committee composed of distinguished college and university administra- 
tors and representatives from appropriate national educational organi- 
zations. An outstanding teachers’ college president is coordinating the 
project, designed to call attention to the values of adequately preparing 


teachers for education for personal and family living. 


For its education staff ASHA has recruited a director. writers, an expert on 
educational research. and an educator whose job will be to organize regional 


projects. 


During 1953 our staff worked with many education groups and participated 


in many education meetings. including the 
National Conference of Elementary Principals 
American Association of School Administrators 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
Society of State Directors of Health. Physical Education ‘sat Recreation 
National Rural Health Conference 
National Conference on Cooperation in Health Education 
American Association of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
National Council on Family Relations 
American Public Health Association 


Fourth National Conference on Physicians and Schools 


Educating 
tomorrow's 


parents today. 
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Special Study for the U. S. Air Force 


\t the request of the Air Foree, ASHA’s executive director made a 10-week 
tour of the Far East to study health and welfare conditions in communities near 
\merican air bases in Japan, Korea, Okinawa and the Philippines. On report- 
ing his findings to the Air Force, he recommended methods by which the resources 
of these communities might be developed to provide more and better recreation 


and other worth-while activities for Air Force personnel and their families. 


Prostitution Studies 


At the request of the military, ASHA made 419 surveys of prostitution con- 
ditions in 310 communities last year. In 238 (77%) of these communities, 
conditions were satisfactory at the time of the survey: in 72, conditions were 
unsatisfactory by ASHA’s standards. 

With our help the citizens of 5 cities where prostitution had long been flagrant— 

@ Birmingham, Ala. 
@ Galveston, Texas 
®@ Ketchikan, Alaska 
@ Helena, Mont. 

@ Butte, Mont. 


routed prostitution racketeers and achieved notable success in bringing about 
a change from unsatisfactory to satisfactory conditions. Many others moved 
steadily ahead in cleaning out remnants of commercialized prostitution from 
hotels, bars and taverns. ASHA’s reports went to almost 15,000 civic and 


military leaders. 


Character Guidance 


ASHA helped to set up 3 pilot projects demonstrating civilian-military co- 
operation on behalf of service personnel . . . 


A 10-session lecture and discussion series on marriage and family life, 
co-sponsored by the faculty and YWCA of the University of Illinois and 
the Character Guidance Council of Chanute Air Force Base, Rantoul, III. 


A lecture series on personal and family living for WACs at the Army 
Finance Center, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indianapolis, co-sponsored by 
the Indianapolis Social Hygiene Association. 

Educational services for WAF (and later for airmen) of the 1020th 


Special Activities Wing of the Air Force at Arlington Farms, Va., under 
the aegis of a committee of Washington, D. C., leaders. 


3 


ASHA's Services to Communities 


Our staff members visited 330 communities 
® to speak at meetings and conferences 
@ to help local social hygiene groups 
® to study prostitution conditions 


@ to encourage the use of sound measures against prostitution and allied 


vice 


@ to conduct institutes on education for personal and family living for 
parents and teachers, social workers, religious educators and others. 


A published summary of the 2-day National Conference on Social Hygiene 
sponsored by ASHA March 5-6, 1953, proved so useful—to libraries, national 
organizations, and planning councils—that it had to be reprinted to meet the 
demand. The conference drew 325 leaders from 28 states, Puerto Rico and the 


Virgin Islands. 


ASHA's Services in VD Control 


By the end of 1953, syphilis and/or gonorrhea rates were rising in 28 states 
and the District of Columbia for the first time since the inauguration in 1947 
of modern VD control techniques: case-finding, contact-tracing, and penicillin 
treatment. The decline in other states was not so marked as in previous years. 
There were epidemics of early syphilis in states miles apart. 


Reading in these signs a threat to the nation’s VD control efforts, ASHA and 
two like-minded organizations—the Association of State and Territorial Health 
Officers and the American Venereal Disease Association—joined in analyzing 
and publicizing today’s VD control problem and in calling on Congress to 
study the situation thoroughly before reducing appropriations for VD control 
below $10,000,000 a year. 


ASHA —— AVDA 


7 


ASTHO 
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ASHA's International Services 


Through its committee on international activities and its role as the regional 
oflice for the Americas of the International Union Against the Venereal Diseases 


and Treponematoses. ASHA provided a variety of services .. . 


@ Its board raised $10,000 toward the budget for an LUVDT office in 
Geneva. to maintain liaison with the World Health Organization’s head- 


quarters there. 


Two members of ASHA’s committee on international activities attended 
the ILVDT’s general assembly in Rotterdam, and participated in a 
program-planning conference in Geneva with the heads of WHO, I[UVDT 


and the League of Red Cross Societies. 


Plans were laid for expanding. as funds become available, the LUVDT's 
regional office for the Americas. with the aim of working closely with 
the countries of Central and South America. As a first step, the regional 
the Americas of Vovedades. 


office began distribution throughout 


quarterly newsletter in Spanish. 


ASHA also has expanded its liaison assignments with the UN's Economic 
and Social Council to include membership on the executive board of the 


UN Children’s Fund. 


In answering 69 requests from 36 countries for guidance, materials and help 


in program-planning. ASHA supplied such typical services as .. . 


To Japan . information on effective methods of controlling prostitution 


and venereal disease near military installations 


To India a permanent exhibit for display in a new health museum 


To Peru’... guidance in setting up a program on sex education 


To Ceylon expert evaluation of Ceylon’s program against the venereal 


diseases and prostitution. and copies of laws in force in the 


United States 


assistance in developing anti-prostitution measures 


i 
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Yesterday . . . and Tomorrow 


Last year ASHA honored five men and one woman who have made major 
contributions to the social hygiene movement . . . 


@ Bailey B. Burritt, chairman of ASHA’s executive committee, who re- 
ceived the William Freeman Snow medal for distinguished service to 
humanity 
Major General Edwin P. Parker, Jr.. USA (ret.), former provost marshal 
general 
Dr. Charles D. Bowdoin, Georgia’s VD control officer 
Mrs. Florence Sands. then executive director of the Social Hygiene 
Association of Dayton and Montgomery County. Ohio 
Dr. Jacob A. Goldberg. director of the New York Tuberculosis and 
Health Association’s social hygiene division 


Dr. G. G. Wetherill. director of health education for the San Diego public 


schools 
The last five received honorary lite membership in ASHA. which values its 
association with them. 


Like many another in America’s host of national voluntary agencies, ASHA’s 


job is to help people . . . specifically those concerned about four matters . . . 
@ About those things that strengthen family life. and those that weaken it. 


@ About the quality of education their children are receiving in their 
schools, in their homes, in their churches and youth groups. to fit them 


for happy marriage and parenthood. 


@ About the effect of their surroundings on strong family life... recrea- 
tion, or the lack of it . . . prostitution, disorderly bars and taverns and 
nightspots. 

@ About the tragedies of sexual promiscuity . . . unmarried parenthood, 


venereal disease. 


These are social hygiene concerns. These are ASHA’s concerns. By focusing 


on them, we hope to inspire to even greater goals those men and women who 


today are advancing—with spirit and imagination—along a front defined for 
them by Jane Addams. and Cardinal Gibbons. and Dr. Charles W. Eliot, and 


other great Americans. back in 1914. 


Now is the time for introspection and evaluation . . . for steady application 
of techniques that have proved themselves, for vision and enterprise in turning 
new tools to productive use, for relentless concentration on old evils, for hope, 


and courage. and work. 
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ASHA's Financial Statement for 1953 


Net werth plus adjustments—January 1, 1953 $178,986.11 


Income—January 1 to December 31, 1953 


Contributions from Community Chests, other 


united campaigns, the United Defense Fund 


and individuals $367,706.03 
Membership dues and subscriptions to Jour- 

nal of Social Hygiene 3,870.40 
Reimbursement for services 22.074.86 


Income from books, pamphlets, films and 


other materials 13.623.55 
Miscellaneous income 914.44 
William F. Snow medal fund 3.00 


International fund 
Contributed by the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund and others 7,141.04 


$415.333.32 


Total income for 1953 


Expense—January | to December 31, 1953 


$ 74,562.82 


Administration 


Field service and community organization 171,621.83 
Public information 51,455.45 
Legal and social protection 71,933.05 
Education 38,592.10 
International activities 14,883.45 
Medicine and public health 2,204.29 
Publications and educational materials 15.975.73 
William F. Snow medal fund S.i2 


$441,234.44 


Total expense for 1953 


Margin of expense over income for 1953 $ 25,901.12 


Assets 


Cash, including revolving funds and petty cash = $135,474.85 
Advances for travel 2.899.00 
Accounts receivable 4,821.15 
William Freeman Snow medal fund 303.01 
International fund 9,641.04 


Total assets $153,139.05 
Liabilities 54.06 


December 31. 1953 $153.084.99 


Net worth 


| 
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Dr. Prince Albert Morrow and His Aides 


by Walter Clarke, M.D. 
Executive Director Emeritus 
American Social Hygiene Association 


It is curious how God, Fate, Nature—whatever name one gives to the force 
that commands man’s march toward a higher social order—prepares some men 
for a specific mission and then sets them to work. 


Until he was 56 years old Dr. Prince A. Morrow showed no sign that he was 
destined to become one of America’s great humanitarian leaders . . . yet from 
the vantage point of history we can see that his professional training and experi- 
ence, the skills he acquired, the personality he developed fully prepared him 
for the role he was to play. What is more extraordinary, we can identify the 
particular time and place when in spite of many discouragements he found 
both his mission and the fervor to carry it out. 


Dr. Morrow’s whole professional career was centered in New York City. 
Born in 1846 in Mt. Vernon, a small Kentucky town, the son of a Confederate 
general, he completed his pre-medical studies at Princeton College, Ky., in 1664 
and ten years later received his doctor of medicine degree from New York Uni- 
versity 's medical college. After studying skin and genito-urinary diseases in 
Paris, London, Vienna and Berlin, he began to practice his specialty in New 


York City. 


He was soon appointed to the faculty of New York University and to the staff 
of various hospitals. As the years passed he rose through the ranks to a 
professorship in dermatology and genito-urinary surgery in the medical school 
from which he had been graduated. 


Morrow was active in professional societies ... a member of the New York 
Academy of Medicine, president of the American Dermatological Society and 
an honorary member of the leading European societies in his field of medicine. 
He wrote several books widely used in medical schools; his book on leprosy, 
based on research in California, Mexico and Hawaii, attracted wide, favorable 


notice. 


In 1880 Alfred Fournier's Syphilis and Marriage, which Morrow translated 
and edited. was published in the United States. Neither Morrow's work on 
this great book nor his own observations of the devastating effects of venereal 
disease in marital and family relations were yet sufficient to launch him on 
the campaign of education and reform for which he is known today. Another 


22 years were to pass before he was ready. 


Meantime medical and lay interest in the ravages of venereal disease and the 
iniquity of prostitution was building up in Europe. In 1899 an international 
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congress, meeting in Brussels to consider the prophylaxis of syphilis, made such 
encouraging progress that a second congress for the same purpose met in 1902. 


again in Brussels. 


This conference made history. There were representatives from every civilized 
country of the world ... including a small delegation from the United States. 
The great influence of the second international congress arose partly from the 
distinction of the participants but mainly from the sound and practical recom- 
mendations they made. Among the most important suggestions for combatting 


syphilis were the following: 


@ To suppress prostitution of minors. 


®@ To improve the instruction of physicians. 


@ To undertake widespread popular education. 


®@ To provide free diagnosis and treatment. 


@ To eliminate discrimination against patients having syphilis. 


@ To suppress quackery. 


The congress called upon the national delegations to launch educational 
programs in their own countries immediately upon their return to their homes. 
and engendered among the delegates such a missionary spirit that we can trace 
the efforts to combat thé venereal diseases in many countries directly to this 
conference—and nowhere more clearly than in the United States. This is all 
the more extraordinary when we remember that this congress was held before 
modern methods of diagnosis and treatment were available, though they were 


to come soon. 


Morrow was 56 years old and a highly distinguished physician when the 
second international congress met. He had himself appointed a delegate for the 


United States (presumably by the American Dermatological Society) and 
went at his own expense to Brussels. Upon his return to New York he immedi- 


ately began to write and speak on the prevention of the venereal diseases. 


Morrow was a man of the most distinguished appearance, tall, handsome. 


aristocratic. and he was an excellent public speaker. That he also had a 


gift for writing clearly, convincingly and dramatically any one may learn today 
by reading his books. He now began to employ his natural endowments and his 


distinguished position as a physician to urge an end to the “conspiracy of 
silence” and to launch a modern scientific attack on the venereal diseases. 


He centered his attack on the toll of misery and death caused by syphilis and 
gonorrhea in marriage and family life . . . and for this purpose wrote and 
published Social Disease and Marriage, which describes the damage done by 
venereal disease and proposes a social, moral and medical program of action. 
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He became a great leader in that he had great fol- 
lowers. He found and inspired young men of high in- 
telligence and fine ideals, particularly three who were 
his aides. He had the prophetic vision to advocate 
new social and ethical principles which, though rejected 
at first, became the ideals toward which American 
society has strived for several decades, and will strive 
while it remains a Christian democracy. 


Morrow was a man of broad culture and sympathy. He had a wife, two 
sons and a daughter whom he idolized. He was in a field of medicine that gave 
him first-hand knowledge of the sexual activities and problems of men and 
women, and he knew before he began his great work that progress would be slow 
and discouragements many, but he did not on this account either hesitate nor 
suggest superficial measures. To be included in his program a proposal had to 


be sound morally and socially as well as medically. 


Out of medical origins 


As a physician Morrow appealed first to his colleagues for they, he said, knew 
more than other people the disasters caused by venereal disease, especially in 
families. It is a credit to the medical profession and a tribute to Morrow 


himself that nearly all the local social hygiene societies that arose from his efforts 


were led by medical men. and some societies were under the official auspices 


of medical societies. 


He begged the clergy to support his educational proposals on moral and 


religious grounds—and a few did even from the beginning. 


He proposed to public health authorities that they institute practical measures 


for diagnosing and treating venereal disease. but with a few exceptions—for 


instance, the young health officer of California, Dr. William Freeman Snow- 


they paid little attention to his suggestions. 


He told newspapers they could greatly aid the cause of enlightenment by 
publishing the facts about the venereal diseases and and the dangers of prostitu- 


tion, in place of the almost daily exhibition of scandals. And he called on 


parents, educators and social leaders to carry on a campaign of education that 


could lift the subject of sex out of the gutter where ignorance and superstition 


had cast it and set it where it belongs as a natural and noble endowment upon 


which depends the perpetuation of the species. 


Some of Morrow’s proposals seemed revolutionary at that time. He attacked 
the double standard of sex morals—complete. ironclad chastity for women. 


license for men. So-called “sexual necessity” does not exist. he asserted. 
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International milestones in the control of VD and prostitution 


First International Conference for the Suppression of Traffic in Women, England. 


First International Conference on Prophylaxis of Syphilis and Venereal Diseases, Brussels. 
Second, in 1902, Brussels. 


Congress on International Traffic in Women and Children, Paris. International agree- 
ment for the suppression of the white slave traffic adopted in Paris in 1904, and 
ratified by the United States in 1906. 


Second International Conference for the Suppression of the White Slave Traffic, Paris. 


League of Red Cross Societies Conference on Health Conservation, Cannes. Recom- 
mended annual national Red Cross regional venereal disease conferences. 


All-American Conference on Venereal Diseases, Washington. 


Incorporation of Article 23c in the League of Nations’ Covenant for executing agree- 


ments concerning international traffic in women and children. 


Recommended free treatment for venereal 


International Labor Organization, Geneva. 
disease among seamen. 


1921 Conference on Welfare of Mercantile Marine, Copenhagen. Studied agreements for 


treatment of seamen with venereal disease. 


International Convention for the Suppression of the Traffic in Women and Children, 


Geneva. 


League of Nations Conference, Geneva. Recommended and later appointed an advisory 
committee on traffic in women and children, with a central office in Geneva. 


Northeastern, Eastern and Western Europe Conferences on Venereal Disease Control, 


Copenhagen, Prague and Paris. 


International Conference on Standardization of Sera and Serological Tests, Health 


Organization of the League of Nations, Paris. 


International Union Against the Venereal Diseases founded in Paris. Except during 


war, held regular meetings annually or biennially thereafter in key cities. 


Laboratory Conference on Serodiagnosis of Syphilis, Health Organization of the League 
of Nations, Copenhagen. 


The League of Nations’ Council appointed a special body of experts on traffic in women 


and children. 


Signatures put to the International Agreement of Brussels providing for free VD treatment 
for seamen and watermen in the principal ports of the world. (The United States is 


not a signatory.) 


Norwegian Red Cross Society, with Leegue of Red Cross Societies attending, Oslo. 


Investigated anti-venereal disease treatment facilities for seamen. 


Laboratory Conference on Serodiagnosis of Syphilis, Health Organization of the League 
of Nations, Copenhagen. 
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1929 International Conference on Health and Welfare of Merchant Seamen, Geneva. Studied 
venereal disease and protection of women. 


1930 Laboratory Conference on Serodiagnosis of Syphilis, Health Organization of the League 
of Nations, Montevideo. 


1930— The League of Nations’ Council appointed a commission of enquiry into traffic in women 
1933 and children in the Far East. 


1933 International Convention for the Suppression of the Traffic in Women of Full Age, Geneva. 


1934 Ninth Pan American Sanitary Conference, Buenos Aires. 


1936 21st International Labor Conference, Geneva. Recommended suppression of prostitution 
in labor districts and areas frequented by seamen. 


1936 Third Pan American Conference of National Directors of Health, Washington. Empha- 
sized epidemiological aspects of the VD problem. 


1937. International Convention for Suppressing the Exploitation of the Prostitution of Others. 
(The League of Nations’ functions in this field were transferred to United Nations in 1947.) 


1938 10th Pan American Sanitary Conference, Bogota. 


1942 Iith Pan American Sanitary Conference, Rio de Janeiro. 


1943 Anglo-American Caribbean Commission, and Interdepartmental Committee on Venereal 


Diseases, Washington. 


1944 Caribbean Social Hygiene Conference, San Juan. 


1946 First Central American Congress of Venereology, Panama. 


12th Pan American Sanitary Conference and Second Pan American Health Education 


Conference, Caracas. 


IUVD established a regional office for the Americas in New York City. 


Second Central American Congress of Venereology, Guatemala City. 


First World Health Assembly, Geneva. 


IUVD accepted for official relationship with World Health Organization of the United 


Nations. 


6th annua! meeting of the U. S.-Mexico Border Public Health Association, Laredo, Texas, 
and Nuevo Laredo, Mexico. Attended by ASHA and IUVD each succeeding year. 


IUVD established a regional office for Europe in Zurich, now in Rome. 


With the cooperation of IUVD the World Health Organization established the Inter- 
national Anti-Venereal Disease Commission of the Rhine. 


1950 First Regional Conference for the Americas of IUVD, New York City. 


1950 Third Central American Congress of Venereology, El Salvador. 


1952 Fourth Central American Congress of Venereology, Costa Rica. 


1953 IUVD renamed International Union Against the Venereal Diseases and the Treponematoses, 
with a program in line with the venereal disease section of the World Hualth Organization. 


1954 Fifth Central American Congress of Venereology, Honduras. 
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He shocked the medical profession by suggesting that 
venereal diseases should be reportable, like other com- 
municable diseases. The transmission of venereal disease 
should be legally punishable, he thought, and candidates 
for marriage might well be required to submit to a 
premarital examination for venereal diseases. 


He believed and preached that the man should be equally guilty and out- 
cast with the prostitute he patronized. He thought it outrageous for a male 
habitué of a brothel to be accepted in good society, even as a candidate for the 


hand of the daughter of respectabie people, while the female inmate of the 
same brothel was a social outcast. The clergy should teach the single standard 


of morals. Morrow said. 


No system of licensing or regulating prostitution could be depended on to 


protect public health, he contended, and it was infamous that the state should 


be a partner in or condone a trafhe that corrupts morals and spreads disease. 


Morrow asserted the American people would not tolerate the European system 
of regimentation, and he cited the experience of Missouri. In 1872 Missouri 


enacted a law with provisions similar to the typical European regulations. 


After it had been in operation about a year more than 100,000 people petitioned 


for its repeal. Dramatically a wheelbarrow decorated with white ribbons and 


accompanied by a group of young girls in white gowns rolled the gigantic and 


emphatic signature-bearing protest against licensing of vice to the legislature. 


It entirely overwhelmed the counter petitions, conspicuously signed by many 


members of the medical profession. 
~ \s a positive solution to the “sex problems” so-called—that is. the situation 
. created by the sexual hunger of young men—Morrow suggested early marriage. 


While he laid special emphasis on the prevention of venereal disease in marriage 


and family relations. he said. “The peril to the family is but a part of the vast 


venereal peril which so seriously menaces public health.” He urged women 


to take a leading part in the struggle against venereal disease and sexual vice. 


for they are the principal sufferers. 


The early societies 


Morrow’s singlehanded efforts through his books. articles and addresses began 


to make an impression. Little societies to undertake the work he proposed 


sprang up. They were called variously societies for sanitary and moral prophy- 


laxis (like the original one in New York City). sex hygiene societies and social 


hygiene societies. 


The first social hygiene society was established in Chicago by a distinguished 
urologist. Dr. William T. Belfield, but the term “social hygiene” was first used 
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by a Chicago newspaper to indicate the scope of the activities proposed by 
Morrow, who thought of venereal disease, sexual ignorance, superstition and 
vice as undermining the very foundations of society through their destructive 


effects on marriage and the family. 


The new term proved popular. As the years passed. old and new societies 
adopted “social hygiene” as sufficiently comprehensive to indicate their broad 
interests. It also had the important advantage of relieving people of the need 
to use taboo words such as syphilis. gonorrhea and prostitution. 


By 1910 there were societies in New York City, Baltimore, Chicago, Milwaukee. 
Philadelphia, Spokane, Portland, Ore.. Denver, St. Louis, Jacksonville, California. 
West Virginia and Mexico City. In each community a local leader, usually a 
physician, had called together a little group of forward-looking people to see 
what could be done to enlighten the public about the venereal diseases and the 
social and moral conditions favoring their spread. In most places these societies 
were weak and without funds, for the cause was not popular and channels for 
reaching the public—as through the press—were firmly closed. 


As early as 1905 Morrow tried to establish a national organization he called 
the American Society for Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis. Five years later. 
when there were about a dozen local societies. he felt encouraged to substitute 
a federation of these for the older organization with the complicated name. 
But now he needed funds and the services of assistants if the movement were to 


grow. 


They were not long in coming to him. He called on his old friend and 
colleague. a distinguished New York urologist, Dr. Edward L. Keyes, Sr.. for 


help in finding a young man to serve as secretary to the Society for Sanitary and 


Moral Prophylaxis. as the organization was still called. 


The younger Keyes 


The elder Keyes said. “Eddie will do it for you.” and he called his son and 
associate, Dr. Edward L. Keyes. Jr.. to his office. Many years later young 
Keyes remarked. “I hadn't any choice in the matter. Father was the sort of 
person with whom you don’t argue.” He became the secretary of what he 
sometimes called the “moral toothbrush society.” and during the remainder of 
his life he served in many capacities as a leader in the fight against venereal 


disease, prostitution and sexual ignorance. 


In 1941 Keyes wrote of that first interview with Morrow: “The unruffled 
calm, the generous benignancy of Dr. Morrow it must have been that so im- 


pressed me the first day I laid eyes on him. He was well enough known to me 
from his System of Genitcurinary Diseases and Syphilis, but | was not prepared 
for what awaited me when I answered the bell that called me to my father’s 


. 


office. 
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“There stood that tall, whiskered man whose pallor already betrayed the 


nephritis that was to kill him, though | was not man enough to recognize it. 
When we were seated Dr. Morrow explained that he had asked my father to 
urge me to act as secretary to a society he proposed to found.” The young man 
agreed to work with Morrow, but he never quite understood why. “Looking 
back at it now,” Keyes wrote years later, “there must have been some hypnotism 
in Dr. Morrow’s slow speech and solemn manner. . . . 


“Indeed he was earnest in everything,” and Keyes recounts that after Morrow 
injured his wrist he became a terrific one-hand golfer. In spite of poor health 
and the heavy obligations of a large practice, Morrow regularly carried on an 
extensive correspondence and wrote many articles and books, all in longhand. 
It was not until later that he had a secretary. 


Morrow’s writings for laymen had great appeal for intelligent, idealistic young 
men. Quite by chance Deleevare King of Quincy, Mass., Harvard graduate of 
1895, read one of Morrow’s books with the result that he played a key role in 
helping to launch Morrow's national organization. 


King early had launched himself into a life of good works. Reading one day 
in the Boston papers about the good work of the New England Watch and Ward 
Society—a juvenile protective organization—King dropped into the office of 
the society and said he would be glad to help as a director. He must have 
been persuasive for he was duly elected, was treasurer for a number of years 
and is now an honorary vice-president of this old and honored agency. 


He joined other causes. He marched in a woman's suffrage parade in Boston 
. with difficulty, however, for with a band in front of him and one at the rear 
playing at different rhythms he could not keep step with either. He took an 
active part in the temperance movement, and presided over an audience to 
which President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard delivered a memorable address 
on the liquor question which was publicized from coast to coast. 


King's fund-raising plans 


King’s own words tell how he came to be one of Morrow's valuable aides 


“IT happened to read Dr. Morrow's book, Moral and Sanitary Prophylaxis, 
and was much impressed by it. When I learned that he was forming a national 
organization for sex education. the idea came to me of how it should be financed. 
and I accordingly wrote to him May 23, LOLO, sending him my plan .. . which 
was in substance to raise a preliminary fund of $5,000 and then spend that 
in getting founder subscriptions, each one to be $1.000 a year for five years 
later changed to three years. It worked out as 40 founder subscriptions—none 
to be payable until 20 founder subscriptions were secured. 


“1 offered to go immediately to New York to help in the plan. I received a 
reply the next day from Dr. Morrow. I did go to New York and we tackled 


the job. 4 
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“We raised the preliminary fund of something over $5,000 quite easily, but 
it was a real task to complete 20 founder subscriptions, each being $1,000 a year 
for three years. Finally, however, we did so and raised 22 or 23 founder sub- 
scriptions totaling $66,000 or $69,000. It was on this that the national society 
was started.” 


The contributions to the fund were all from Boston and its vicinity, except 
seven from New York City. The names of the public-spirited citizens who had 
the vision and daring to invest in a totally new and unpopular cause deserve to 
be recorded and remembered. They are . . . 


trom Boston and its vicinity: 


Miss Caroline Emerson 
Theophilus King 
Arthur S. Johnson 
Herbert A. Wilder 
Thomas B. Fitzpatrick 
Frank W. Krogman 
John H. Storer 


Galen L. Stone 

Mrs. W. Scott Fitz 

Mrs. L. Cartaret Fenno 

Frank A. Day 

Costello C. Converse 

Arthur F. Estabrook 

Henry L. Higginson 

Miss Annette P. Rogers 

Miss Mary Lee Ware 

Miss Elizabeth C. Houghton 
Ernest B. Dane 

Misses Ellen F. and Ida Mason 
Mr. and Mrs. David F. Kimball 


New York City: 


James J. Hill 
Cleveland H. Dodge 
Miss Grace H. Dodge 


Richard B. Carter 
Mrs. Mary A. Tappan 
Mrs. John Story Cobb 


R. Fulton Cutting 
W. Bayard Cutting 
Felix M. Warburg 


(Ten of the subscriptions were for less than $1,000 a year for three years.) 


Mr. King became a member of the board of Morrow’s new society and later 
served on the board of the American Social Hygiene Association, which grew 
out of these beginnings. He recently remarked about this early and successful 
fund-raising effort, “This is the most unusual thing I have ever done—and one 
of the most resultful.” 


At about this time Morrow asked King to help him get Dr. Eliot as honorary 
president. He was known to be interested in sex education. King advised that 
Morrow should simply write Dr. Eliot and ask him to serve in whatever capacity 


Morrow chose. 


Evidently Morrow followed this advice, for in June, 1910, when the obscure 
and awkward name of the American Society for Sanitary and Moral Prophy- 
laxis was changed to the blunt and easily understood American Federation for 
Sex Hygiene. Eliot's name appeared as honorary president and Morrow’s as 


president. 
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For about three years the work of the American Federation for Sex Hygiene 
went forward under Morrow's guidance. using the funds collected with King’s 
assistance. New local societies were established. a large amount of educational 
publications was distributed. hundreds of lectures were given in larger cities 
from New York to San Francisco and from Portland. Ore.. to Jacksonville. An 


increasing number of influential people participated. 


But gradually it dawned on some of the leaders that there was a vital com- 
munity of interest between the Federation and another agency called the National 
Vigilanee Association . . . created in 1906 under the leadership of Dr. E. O. 
Janney. Miss Grace Dodge. Miss Jane Addams. John D. Rockefeller, Jr... and 
James Bronson Reynolds. to combat commercialized prostitution. Not only the 


programs but the leadership of the two associations overlapped to a considerable 


extent. 

The leaders therefore proposed that the two agencies merge. Dr. Snow, Mr. 
Reynolds. Mr. King and others arranged a joint meeting in Buffalo in October. 
1913. to effect the merger. Beforehand they had to complete certain important 
preparations . . . prepare a constitution and by-laws. select an outstanding 
national figure for nomination as the president of the new organization who 


would accept when elected. 


At this point the third of Morrow’s brilliant young aides enters the story 
Dr. Thomas N. Hepburn of Hartford. Conn. In a recent letter he tells of his 


part in these events: 
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A man of sympathy—and of action 


“[ was an intern at the Hartford Hospital, 25 years of age, when | had to 
take care of a young married woman of exceptionally charming appearance and 
personality, dying of acute gonorrheal peritonitis. This was two weeks following 
her marriage to a man who had been entertained at a bachelor party the night 
before his wedding and, as a joke on him, his friends had gotten him intoxicated 
and put him to bed with a prostitute. She infected him with gonorrhea, and he 
in turn infected his bride, who got acute pus tubes and gonorrheal peritonitis. 


and died. 


“This episode upset me greatly. Visiting me soon afterwards were my wife's 
sister and her husband, Dr. and Mrs. Donald R. Hooker of Baltimore. Dr. 
Hooker had been in my class at Hopkins. I related the episode of the young 
woman’s death to them and they told me that in their recent trip to Germany 
they had come in contact with the head of the social hygiene department of 
Berlin. who had referred them to Dr. Prince A. Morrow of New York as a man 


doing remarkable pioneer work in regard to venereal diseases. 


“Soon, on my next visit to New York, | looked up Dr. Morrow. who also told 
me about Dr. Edward L. Keyes. Jr.. whom | knew by reputation. They told 
me of a newly organized society called the American Society for Sanitary and 


Moral Prophylaxis. of which Dr. Morrow was president and Dr. Keyes. Jr.. 


secretary. 


“This society held its first meeting February 8. 1905, and published its first 
volume of transactions May 31, 1906. I read this volume with great interest 
and wrote a general philosophical paper on the subject which was published 
in the Yale Review of that year. and | made several speeches before Hartford 


church organizations. 


The American pioneer’ 


“Dr. Morrow’s interest was so great that he came to Hartford to urge me to 
form a Connecticut Society for Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis. His personality 
was so striking that anyone who saw him and heard him was greatly impressed 
. . » He was tall and thin with a short beard and sideburns. courtly manner and 
an excellent speaking voice. He was obviously dedicated to the prophylaxis of 
venereal disease and did not stint the loan of his time and talents to promote 
the idea. Certainly he, more than anyone else in this country. can be termed the 


\merican pioneer... . 


“Somewhere between 1907 and 1908 my old classmate. Dr. Hooker, who was 
assistant professor of physiology working with Howell at Hopkins. approached 
me with the proposition that if | would organize a Connecticut Society for Social 
Hygiene he would organize one in Maryland. | told him that even if I might 
find the time, I didn’t have the money for such an enterprise and he said that 


he would see that I got the money [| needed. 
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Dr. Morrow 


“It was this year that Mrs. George Bernard Shaw of London published a 
volume called Three Plays by Brieux and one of these plays was Damaged Goods. 
| read this play and was greatly impressed by it as it was the first play that | 
had ever seen that dealt dramatically with syphilis and its inheritance—much 


more in detail than Ibsen’s Ghosts. 


“I wrote to Mrs. Shaw asking if she would object to my taking this individual 
play out of her book and using it for educational propaganda purposes. Her 
husband, George Bernard Shaw, answered my letter and said they had no 
objection, but that Brentano’s of New York had the American copyrights and if 
they agreed to publish the play separately he would be glad to write a preface 


for me. 


The whole edition 


“There were several changes in the medical text of this play (based on facts 
that had been given Monsieur Brieux by Dr. Fournier, a world authority on 
syphilis) that I wished to make. so I wrote to Monsieur Brieux for permission, 
stating what changes | wished to make, and I got his entire cooperation. I then 
went to Brentano’s armed with these permits, and they agreed to print 10,000 


copies for me if | bought the whole edition. 


“4 
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Several months later four huge boxes, much too large 
to come through any door, were deposited on the side- 
walk in front of my Hartford office. So! opened them 
up and moved the volumes in, armful by armful, my 
secretary assisting me. We piled them in my office wait- 
ing room with the result that two-thirds of the waiting 
room was filled with Damaged Goods." 


Later Dr. Hepburn assisted Richard Bennett in producing the play in New 
York, where it created a sensation with Bennett in the leading role. Still later 
there appeared a movie version of Damaged Goods. The educational value of 


the play was considerable. 


Dr. Hepburn successfully used copies of the play to interest Connecticut 
people in a society along the lines suggested by Morrow and continued to work 


with him toward an effective national organization . . . planning for the meeting 
in Buffalo and the merging of the American Federation for Sex Hygiene and 
the National Vigilance Association. It was generally thought that an outstanding 
educator should be chosen as president of the new organization, and everyone 


thought first of Dr. Eliot. 
Dr. Hepburn continues his story— 


“I don’t remember exacily how or by whom I was authorized to sound out Dr. 
Eliot on the idea. Certainly | must have had the acquiescence of Dr. Morrow. 
Be that as it may, | went to Cambridge, entirely unannounced, to see Dr. Eliot, 
reaching him thus about 11 o'clock in the morning. I had never seen him and 
he had never heard of me. This stately man, with his whole left face covered 
with a wine-colored birthmark, received me politely and we talked in his office 


for several hours. 


“He agreed that the idea was an important one and also that it would be 
greatly criticized. However, the leadership of such an important idea rather 
appealed to him, provided a suitable constitution could be evolved and suitable 
financial backing obtained. He asked me to draw up the outline of a constitu- 
tion and we then discussed financial backing... . 


“It was at about this stage of our conversation that Dr. Eliot showed me 
the qualities of a great man. He turned to me with a rather wry smile, ‘You 
know this situation is rather amusing. My friend President Wilson has asked 
me to be ambassador to England. I confess | am very much flattered by his 
request and I am egotistic enough to think that a scholarly ambassador to St. 
James’ Court might be a welcome change.” 
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Dr. Hepburn prepared a draft constitution and after 
a long conference with Dr. Eliot and Dr. Morrow the 
draft was satisfactory. The Buffalo meeting took place 
in October, 1913, with Dr. Eliot, Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. 
King, Dr. Hepburn, Dr. Snow, Mr. Reynolds and others 
p-esent. The merger was voted, the constitution adopted, 
Dr. Eliot was elected president and King and Hepburn 
members of the board of the new organization, which 
was named the American Social Hygiene Association. 


“He then reached for a letter on his desk, stamped and sealed, addressed to 


President Wilson, saying: “This letter contains my acceptance of the appoint- 
ment as ambassador to England. When [ think, however, that my whole life 
has been spent in educational work and that this reputation may have con- 
vincing foree in the educational field, | think it is probably my duty to accept 


your proposition and lend my influence in forwarding education in this unusual 
field of thought!” 


An ambassadorship in the wastebasket 


“With that he tore the letter to President Wilson into pieces for his waste- 
basket in a dramatic act which | am sure was far from his intent. A> truly 


vreat man!” 


Dr. Morrow was not present to see this long step forward in the work to 
which he devoted the last ten years of his life. After a long illness he died 
March 17. 1913. But he lived to receive the tribute paid to him while he lay 
ill. by the NV International Conference on Hygiene and Demography, meeting in 


Washington in L912. The delegates voted a resolution honoring him for his 


“courageous and unflinching attitude in the face ot difficulties that would have 


discomfited an ordinary man. 


Dr. Eliot concluded an address to a memorial meeting for Morrow with the 


words: “What an inspiring life was Dr. Morrow's! Shall we not all resolve to 


do what in us lies to further his teachings and to get his social ideals realized?” 
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Social Hygiene's Goals 


by Alan Johnstone, Board Member 
American Social Hygiene Association 


Forty years ago into the American Social Hygiene Association was blended the 
ripe thought of many minds. When the association was born, it merged three 
groups: the Watch and Ward Society of New England. of which Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot was representative: the Society for Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis. of 
which Dr. Prince Morrow was the spokesman: and the Committee of Fifteen in 
New York. of which James Bronson Reynolds was the spokesman. 


The one represented puritanism at its best. The second pursued the physician's 
approach to old enemies. The third registered the shock of decent people at 
the exploitation of the sex instinct by vicious monsters engaged in what came to 
be known as the white slave traffic: it sought to erase the shame of American 
cities as exposed by Lord Bryce. Lincoln Steffens. Jacob Riis and Theodore 


Roosevelt. 


Into the newly formed association therefore was blended the best thought 


of the nation in education, sanitary science and legal order. 


The task which the association set for itself was formidable because it involved 
the challenge of a then almost universally agreed policy of cynicism and 


hopelessness. 


People in the first decade of the present century were much impressed with 
the proprieties and would not discuss intidelity. prostitution, syphilis and gonor- 
The Victorian attitude toward these things which seemed insurmountable 


seX 


rhea. 
was to disregard them and so to create and accept the fiction of the 
necessity” of men and the double standard of morals. To adopt a line from 
Oscar Wilde's play. “The Importance of Being Earnest.” an eligible marriage 
mate for a young woman of that era was a “man who knew everything or one 
who knew nothing”—an accomplished roué or a complete innocent. Out of 
this miasma of marriage. the rank weeds of divorce have grown and flourished. 


Sir William Osler had made the startling statement that one of every ten 
Blind babies and mounting abdominal 


people in our cities had_ syphilis. 
Medical opinion varied 


surgery on women attested to the ravages of gonorrhea. 
from the questing concern of Osler and Welch and Morrow and Keyes to ihe 
more prevalent escape that freedom from syphilis could be obtained with soap 


and water and that gonorrhea was no worse than a bad cold. 


The civic cynic was also at his zenith. To the outraged citizen, shocked at the 
rottenness in the municipal Denmarks of America. he had a ready reply. It was: 
let the police deal with vice: reformers were a nuisance: it was obviously better 
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to segregate vice than to scatter it all over the city; you couldn't legislate morals 


into people; nature must be served: there were no involuntary prostitutes: more- 
over, the French from Napoleon’s day to the present, the cynic said, had the 


best system, which was toleration and medical inspection. 


\gainst this triumvirate of error, the newly-formed Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion couched its lance. Behind the lance was a firm body of moral purpose but 


the point of the piece was scientific inquiry. There is no effective way to over- 


come darkness but by light. no weapon against the false but the true. no cure 


for emotional slumber but the facts. 


The poet tells us that truth crushed to earth shall rise again and that the 
eternal years of God are her's. But we didn't have that long to wait at the outset 


of the present century. The scientific world was in ferment. This was true in 


the physical and the social sciences as well. 


@ The phenomena of germs, the tiny organisms of life and death. had been 


demonstrated by Pasteur. 


David Starr Jordan began to publish his studies in psychology and 


human behavior. 


Koch isolated the tubercle bacillus, and the fight on the great white 


plague was on. 


Welch discovered the gas bacillus, and gangrene from wounds was on the 


way out. 


Wasserman announced his blood-test to find the spirochaeta pallida that 
lay at the root of syphilis, and Ehrlich his 606th experiment in arsenical 
compounds to cure it. 


The gonococcus also fell under the searching eyes of men with micro- 


scopes. 


Abraham Flexner published his devastating revelations of prostitution 
in Europe and the futility of the policy of toleration and medical in- 


spection of prostitutes. 


Raymond Fosdick completed his study of European police systems that 
gave chapter and verse on the corrosive effects of regulated vice on the 


integrity and utility of police administration. His companion book on 


American police systems was an equally revealing study of the same 


phenomena in America. 


From these advances in medical and social science were drawn the elements 
of a new fight on the venereal infections and a new approach to the administra- 
tion of criminal justice. They needed to be marshalled and the whole forged 


into an effective weapon for social health. 
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The marshal appeared. He had sat under Dr. Jordan in the first class at 
Leland Stanford. He sat also under Dr. Welch at Johns Hopkins, where 
flourished in America the same spirit of inquiry that had inspired the European 
scientists. This so inspired man was William Freeman Snow. He was a quiet, 


determined, tolerant and brilliant man. His modesty was exceeded only by his 
great accomplishments. 

First he became health officer of California, where he attacked the venereal 
diseases with all the weapons in the armory of the state. It was an uphill but a 
winning fight. The man literally fought better uphill. 


Then Dr. Eliot. near the end of his great career, justified his wisdom. He 


chose Dr. Snow to lead the American Social Hygiene Association. 


In this same year. an assassin fired a bullet into the King of Serbia at 
Sarajevo. The shot was a spark in a powder house. In one month the Central 
Powers of Europe were at grips with the Allies. In thirty months the whole 
world was arrayed against the armed camp of Germany. America entered the 
lists. The essential rights of free men were at stake. 


War demands the best. Wars are won only by the best ideas, by the best 
command and by the best men. In the final analysis, the only thing that counts 
in war is men fit to fight. When the chips were down the Allies had them. 
In the final drive the added strength of America smashed the German lines to 
bring the war to an uneasy peace. 

At the second battle of the Marne. the French Army had more men disabled 
from the venereal diseases than from battle wounds. These infections breed on 


the turmoil of war. 


On the call to arms in L917. the American Social Hygiene Association threw in 
its lot with the armed forces. [In cooperation with the high command. it developed 
a program that reduced venereal infections to manageable proportions. More- 
over, a system of ambulatory medical treatment was devised which kept the maxi- 


mum number of men in the lines. 


Army and Navy commanders, at first skeptical. came to agree that (1) repres- 
sion of prostitution. (2) early preventive treatment. (3) wholesale clinical treat- 
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ment of soldiers, sailors and civilians, (4) recreation in leave time, and (5) edu- 
cation and forthright ethical standards would preserve the strength of fighting 


fe yrces, 


The success of this new and bold fight on old racial enemies is recorded in 
the medical annals of the Army and Navy. Its more lasting effect was the 


impact of the returning soldiers, who demanded that their home towns and 


cities be kept as wholesome as their camps had been. In three short years the 


veils of darkness and ignorance and error. three hundred years in the weaving. 


were drawn back. 


There were lapses between the two wars. 


When the total war of the forties came. the way had been cleared for a far 


more effective fight on the old enemies against which the social hygienist was 


still arrayed. The old leaders were alive. A new generation of political and 


military leaders had a new approach. The American Social Hygiene Association 


went to war again. It stayed in training for the defense program that sprang 


from Korea. Strong. virile leadership came from all levels of the military 


establishment. [In the midst of war came the sulpha drugs and penicillin. to give 


us the most effective medical weapons we have ever had. 


Red lights are dimming 


Investigation and reporting on prostitution and the rating of cities and towns 


for effective police and legal administration have been perfected and reduced 


almost to a science. The fight on the baneful traffic in women and children has 


checked a menace the world over. 


While eternal vigilance is still the price of social health. as of liberty. we 
| 


now know we can win and we know how to fight to victory. 


The venereal infections can and will be stamped out. and they and the sacrifice 


of men and women to the lusts of the vicious will go the way of the dinosaurs. 


Gangrene. if not battle wounds. has gone. Typhoid and polluted water are in 


the past. Tuberculosis. if not malnutrition. is passing. Yellow fever and its 


social mosquito are passé. Malaria and the nocturnal mosquito are tougher. but 


are yielding. There is now no reason that syphilis and gonorrhea. with their 


hot beds. the red-light districts. should not disappear nor live only as the furtive 


few. hunted for the deadly frauds they are. 


What of the future? 


In courtship. marriage. children and home are bound up the things men live 
by. Home is the cradle of the race and its sure fortress. Here each man and 
woman and each boy and girl receive and perfect their gifts. And from this 
holy place each comes forth into a world where he lays what he has on the altars 
of mankind. “Be it ever so humble. there's no place like home.” And said the 
Elder Pitt. “A man’s home is his castle. The rain may fall through its rude 
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From out our homes. 


roof and the winds of heaven rattle its shutters. But the King of England may 
not enter.” For here is freedom. For it we fight and in it we live. In our homes 


young hearts bring forth new souls: maturity tempers its strength and transmits 


and improves its powers: the old are young and the young are gay. 


When World War | was ended and we met to assess our gains in social 
hygiene. the medical officer in charge of the anti-venereal campaign in’ the 
\.E.F. made a significant statement. He said that of all that was done. the 
most powerful thing that kept the Army fit was the appeal to the men to be fair 
to the women back home. When men and women face danger. only the realities 


have meaning. They stand on the foundations. 


We social hygienists who have fought the good fight may now make more 
secure the foundation under our gains. We think of education. But it is more 
than that. If we are wise enough. tolerant enough. humble enough. we may vet 
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serve our day and generation still better. We may turn the light of scientific 
inquiry onto the shoals on which homes are wrecked and onto the stresses that 
break the bonds. We may interpret the good and expose the errors. We may 
speak the truth if we can find it and trust in its power to make men free. 


| here voice the hope that the day may come in this blessed country when 
those upon whose brows we place the laurel wreaths will be they who have 
reared fine children, their own or those of others for whom they have sacrificed. 
We may yet in America acknowledge without self-consciousness that heroism in 
our nation consists in doing well the most important work of man . . . to beget. 
to nurture and to mature people of fine character, good minds, strong bodies. A 
country with such people will deserve freedom, will cherish it and defend it. To 
such a people will come peace in a troubled world. For its example will have 


power to quiet the towering waves that trouble its world. 


These virtues are born and bred in homes and in happy families. 


The years to come 


The social hygienist of the future is he who will improve the social climate 
of the home and family. He will deal with the powerful emotions that drive men 


and women to fine achievement or, misdirected. to the depths of despair. It is 
the positive drive that has purposeful power. Reverse gear lacks direction. | 
cherish this high ground for the American Social Hygiene Association. We 


seek the good of superior families and happy homes. We would fill the pitfalls 
and fortify men. women and children with knowledge of the real facts of life. 
all of them. We would identify the false facts so that they may be warned. We 
would idealize the true facts so that they may be realized. And these truths are 
physical—yes: they are mental—certainly: they are emotional—truly: they are 
spiritual—surely. Against them the forces of disease. of lust. of cynicism and all 


the powers of darkness will break their frail weapons. 


If we can walk uprightly. humbly and helpfully into these holy places. we may 


vet serve our country even more basically. 


It is true of social organization, as of people . . . where there is no vision. 
they perish. But given vision, the will to do is born, and life begins. It may be 


with the American Social Hygiene Association that life begins at forty. 
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by Elizabeth B. McQuaid 


Marriage and the Family, by Ray E. Baber (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1939, 1953. 
719p. $6.00) is a college text reviewed by Prof. John Sirjamaki of the University of 
Minnesota. 


This new edition of Baber’s textbook on preparation for marriage and family 
living is likely to be as widely used in college classrooms as its predecessor has 


heen. 


It will appeal to students in family courses on several counts—for an able ex- 


position of the subject matter, a clear narrative style of prose. use of colorful 


details or case excerpts, and discussion of issues or problems of sex or family 


living to incite thought and discussion. Baber has furthermore maintained a 
scholarly and fatherly attitude toward students throughout his book. 


Since his objectives deal with teaching family sociology, Baber’s concern with 


a theoretical analysis of the family is limited. He writes as a sociologist but 


does not actually advance a sociological understanding of the family. While 


he indicates a considerable knowledge of family literature and researches 


throughout his pages. he does not emphasize a research orientation upon his 


readers nor incorporate many technical research findings into his discussion. 


His book is a sensible. readable volume, but not an adequate synthesis nor 


interpretation of sociological theory concerning the family. 


Textbook of Preventive Medicine, by H. R. Leavell, M.D., and E. Gurney Clark, 
M.D. (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1953. 629p. $8.00) is reviewed here by John Wil- 
liam Lentz, M.D., of the Philadelphia health department. 


The authors present with clarity a panoramic view of the preventive aspects 


of medical care and provide easy, stimulating and fruitful reading for general 


practitioners, students and semiprofessional individuals interested in the welfare 


of mankind. 


Most physicians are individualists. proficient in the medical management of 
their own patients. Today, however. and in the unforeseeable future. these 


same doctors must be awakened to their increased responsibility to community 


health and welfare needs. and become active. cooperating members of a public 


health team working toward a common goal of “health for all.” 


Ultimately. the people. the patients and the community should benefit from the 


interest created in preventive medicine and public health in the minds and hearts 


of their own doctors who read this textbook of preventive medicine. 
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To help college students studying adolescent psychology, McGraw-Hill is dis- 
tributing a series of five films based on Professor Elizabeth Hurlock's textbook, 
Adolescent Development. Douglas M. Kahn, psychologist for the New York Tubercu- 
losis and Health Association, reviews the films and finds them, with one exception, 
useful to those who want to understand young people. Produced by Crowley Films, 
Ltd., of Canada, the series is available from McGraw-Hill, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y., for $475 in 16 mm. black and white. 


The Age of Turmoil (3110) focuses on early adolescent behavior that reflects 
the emotional turmoil of this period . . . destructive criticism of school, unrealistic 
ideas about the future, giggling, hours spent in seemingly useless activity. Most 
of the scenes are in the home where parents react, appropriately or inappro- 


priately, to the varied personalities of their children. 


Veeting the Needs of Adolescents (3105) shows what parents can do to pre- 
pare their children constructively for the future ... and indicates some of the 
needless worries parents have about their teen-agers. Here parents of a 17-year- 
old girl and a I4-year-old boy meet their children’s basic physical needs, stimu- 
late and direct their mental development, guide their spiritual growth and help 
them develop a social consciousness that will make them good companions in 
later life. 

The Meaning of Adolescence ($90) underscores the unsureness of the adoles- 
cent—neither child nor adult—in adjusting to social, emotional, mental and 
physical changes. Episodically, the film concerns a boy and girl of about 14 to 16. 
An understanding adult can help these teen-agers adapt themselves to physical 


maturity, social living, the opposite sex, religious doubts and a moral code. 


Social-Sex Attitudes in Adolescence (3120) shows how young people meet, 
and are helped to meet, their main problems in becoming aware of and adjusted 


to the opposite sex... how they grow in understanding of the meaning of sex. 
Here children, given sex education by their parents, become gradually more 
conscious of the opposite sex, begin dating different kinds of boys and girls 
until they have a fairly clear idea of the kind of person they will marry, and 
handle problems like petting. Finally they meet someone whose interests they 


share, fall in love and marry. 


Physical Aspects of Puberty (3100) describes the physical changes in 
adolescence . . . the importance of the endocrine glands in puberty and the 
development of male and female reproductive organs and secondary sex 
characteristics. After establishing these basic physical facts through animation, 
the film uses live actors to show how normal variations in development can have 
social repercussions. There is a nice balance between the animated and the 
real-life scenes. 

The film. which fits well into the series, is intended for psychology classes 
in college, and for parent groups. The character and educational background 
of the audience must determine the film’s use, for even though its concepts are 
relatively simple. there are technical terms that may not be understandable to all. 
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These films make their points simply and clearly, though academically. Miss- 
ing is the dramatic flavor that would give them appeal. A good discussion 
leader, however, could make profitable use of these films. 


Only one of the films raises a serious question— Social-Sex Attitudes in 
Adolescence. Although the film asserts that the teen-agers represented are not 
the only types to be found in American society, the film itself seems to contradict 
this declaration . . . the girl as a normal type is nicely done, the boy as a 
normal type is not. Out for what he can get. associating with the most attractive 
girls for sex only, he shows disrespect for girls as persons. As he gets a little 
older he undergoes a metamorphosis . . . his school work becomes more inter- 
esting. his dating less frequent, his attitude more serious. When he meets the 
girl he wants to marry, he suddenly seems to know the limits of the situation, 
acts less exploitatively and shows more respect for this girl than he has ever 
shown to a girl before. 

Do we want to screen a film which represents a boy of this kind as one of 


the acceptable types of growing young men? I would rather think that the 
attitudes of teen-agers toward girls should include—from the very beginning of 


their dating experiences—a knowledge of limits based on moral compunctions. 
Males can’t split their emotions, nor is it wise for them to try. This division 
is implied when they exhibit exploitative attitudes in early adolescence, unselfish 


attitudes later. 


Two other 1953 films, both 16 mm., reviewed here by Mr. Kahn, were produced 
by the National Film Board of Canada and are also distributed by McGraw-Hill 
of New York. The Frustrating Fours and the Fascinating Fives, for parents, is $110 
in black and white and $190 in color. Shyness, for parents and teachers, is $115 
in black and white. 


The Frustrating Fours and the Fascinating Fives, third in the Ages and Stages 
series, is a careful documentation of the typical behavior of the four- and five- 
year-old. With humor and understanding the film shows parents what kind 
of behavior to expect of children this age and what methods will best facilitate 


normal growth. 


Here is a nice presentation of the many experiences parents of young children 
frequently have, but, conversely. some fives are frustrating and some fours 
\ 
fascinating, and generalizations dont account for individual differences in 


children’s growth. 


Shyness shifts from a picture of the lonely existence of a typically shy adult 
to a study of three children . . . Anna, shy but wistfully wanting friends, Jimmy. 
whose excessive timidity is a symptom of deep emotional disturbance, Robert, 
aloof but happily independent. The film reveals that the demands of these 
children’s parents destroyed the children’s confidence and predisposed them to 
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shyness. Together. teacher, psychiatrist and parents happily bring about a 


change in the children’s attitudes. 


Here is a discussion of degree as well as of quality of shyness . . . in some 
children shyness is natural and even desirable, in others it is psychologically 
harmful, the result of unwise attitudes of parents. There is a beautiful portrayal 
of the sensitive approach of teachers who bring shy six-year-olds out of their 
fear and into happier. more confident relationships with other children and 
into more satisfying activities. 


Four 16 mm. black and white sound films on education for childbirth are available 
for $385 from Medical Arts Productions, 116 Natoma Street, San Francisco, for use 
in prenatal clinics, evening schools, visiting nurse associations, college marriage 
courses, mental health groups and women's hygiene classes. Not advocating any 
particular ''method" and best shown in sequence, the films are useful for informing 
adults about pregnancy and childbirth. 


Prenatal Care (price $125, rental $12.50) presents the story of three women 
to show the need for medical examination and care, proper diet, exercise and 
clothing. Students of Washington University in St. Louis were enthusiastic 
about the film’s sane, calm approach, realism and scientific validity, straight- 
forward character, humor, continuity and emphasis on the importance of staying 


healthy. They recommended its use in classes and clinics for expectant mothers, 
in coeducational senior high school and college marriage classes, in adult groups 
including parents, and as a culmination to sex education courses. They wished, 
however, it had stressed more the role of the father. 


Through a mother’s experience, Labor and Childbirth (price $110, rental 
$12.50) covers the beginning of labor, the right time to go to the hospital, 
what to expect there, and the arrival of the baby in the delivery room. Diagrams 
reveal the progress of birth which, the film reminds us, is easier if the patient is 
relaxed and confident. Approving its frank, realistic approach, diagrams, 
chronological sequence and stress on confidence in the doctor, the students 
thought it would help to eliminate fear and acquaint women with hospital 


routine. They recommended it for expectant mothers, college health classes, 


marriage preparation groups, biology classes and student nurses. 


Postnatal Care (price $95, rental $10) shows a mother in her hospital room, 
exercising. nursing her baby and caring for it in various ways. In stressing 
the father’s role. the film portrays some of the joy the family shares in its new 
relationships. Diagrams.reveal how the mother’s body returns to normal. The 
students found this suitable for sex education. home economics, biology and 
college and high school health classes. as well as for parents. expectant mothers 
and students of marriage relations. 


1 Normal Birth (price $85, rental $15) is a photographie record of an actual 
delivery. 
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Effective Home-School Relations, by James L. Hymes, Jr. (New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1953. 264p. $4.65) explains how parents and teachers can work together. 
The reviewer, Dr. Ralph G. Eckert, is head of the family development department 
of the University of Connecticut's school of home economics. 


Writing in the same highly readable style that has made his numerous books 
and pamphlets a delight to both professional educators and parents, Dr. Hymes 
fills his latest book with concrete and practical suggestions for improving the 


relationship between parents and teachers in America’s schools. 


To the person concerned with integrating in the school curriculum more- 
and more vital—family life education, including sex education, this book should 
be a genuine help... for this program can come only as parents and teachers 
develop confidence in each other and together plan and carry it through. 
Effective home-school relations, as delineated in this work, make this program, 


or any other educational advance. a more tangible probability. 


There are helpful references throughout, and a comprehensive list of books. 
pamphlets. films and plays by age levels. An extensive checklist of possible 
means of communication between parents and teachers enables them to evaluate 


their own home-school relations. 


Kinsey's Myth of Female Sexuality, the Medical Facts, by Edmund Bergler, M.D., and 
William S. Kroger, M.D. (New York, Grune and Stratton, 1954. 200p. $3.75) is a 
polemic on Sexual Behavior in the Human Female. Our reviewer is O. Spurgeon 


English, M.D., of Temple University Hospital, Philadelphia. 


Discourteously titled and written in a presumptuous and critical manner, this 
hook attempts to prove that Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey's study, “Sexual Behavior in 


the Human Female.” is a disservice to humanity. It fails abysmally. 


In their preface the authors—one a psychoanalyst, the other a gynecologist— 
state: “The psychiatric and medical-gynecological misconceptions of female 
sexuality which it contains are so extensive and so fundamental that prompt 
correction seems advisable.” Certainly this is an imposing indictment. but it 
becomes ludicrous when the principal “corrections” are based. not on scientific 
grounds. but on the fact that Dr. Kinsey did not study medicine nor psycho- 
analysis and therefore. imply the authors, has no right to make studies and 


draw conclusions about sex behavior. 


\ scathing denunciation of Dr. Kinsey runs through every chapter to such 
a degree that the reader must wonder about the objectivity and fairness of the 
author’s statements even if reason exists to hold reservation about the finality 


and truth of some of the facts presented by Kinsey. 


The authors complain, on the one hand, that Kinsey did not take into account 
the importance of the unconscious. They presume that the answers given to him 
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were not the full truth since the objectivity of a person interviewed was either 
colored or destroyed by his unconscious. However, the authors claim that the 
statistics reported by Kinsey will affect the thinking and behavior of large 


numbers of people. If the unconscious was so strong as to distort Kinsey's 


statistics, why is it not equally strong in preventing these statistics from affecting 


others ? 


In this reviewer's opinion the book has no usefulness whatever as a sober 


evaluation of Dr. Kinsey’s work. It may be an interesting document to one who 


wishes to see how two men with scientific training display such a hasty, passion- 


ate, subjective denunciation of a scientific work where the subject of sex is 


involved. 


One can only conclude that once again history seems to be repeating itself 


in that the authors, like so many others before them. apparently become very 


disturbed when anyone has something to say on the old, old subject of sex. 


Successful Management of Matrimonial Cases, by Howard Hilton Spellman (New 
York, Prentice-Hall, 1954. 306p. $5.65) should help to resolve some of the doubts 
of the practicing lawyer. The reviewer is J. Alian Crockett, Utah Supreme Court 


justice. 


“The tools and implements of his trade or craft.” a legal phrase, is apt in 


describing this volume on the successful management of cases involving domestic 
strife. Well written, the book reflects a thorough knowledge of the law. in- 


telligent insight into human factors, plus long experience in handling cases. Its 


principal value will be for the practicing lawyer who includes divorce and 


separation in his practice .. . especially so if he is social-minded enough to be 


concerned beyond superficial legal procedures. 


Of secondary importance are the author's observations on personality defects. 


emotional disturbances and maladjustments in disrupted family situations. and 


his suggestions about ways of reconciling and rehabilitating families. 


It has been suggested that those who write the blurbs on jackets should also 


write the books. This observation would find some justification here. Insofar 
as the book treats of social problems the jacket writer somewhat overstates the 


case in his claim that it “furnishes a comprehensive, practical guide for solving 


the complex. legal. social and emotional problems inherent in’ matrimonial 


\ctually the author makes no pretense of analyzing family 


dislocations.” 
problems from the point of view of the sociologist or psychiatrist. His treat- 


ment is primarily and almost entirely a lawyer's. one who is competent and 


experienced and therefore makes an intelligent lay analysis of some of the 
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basic defects underlying disrupted family life, and some wise suggestions about 


the cure. 


For those concerned with the sociological aspects of family life the book 
will not add much to the store of their knowledge, but it will provide an in- 
teresting insight into these matters from the perspective of the practicing lawyer. 


Selected Studies in Marriage and the Family, edited by Robert F. Winch and 
Robert McGinnis (New York, Holt, 1953. 578p. $4.00) aims to present a coherent, 
organized set of readings. Dr. Gladys H. Groves, director of the Marriage and 
Family Council of Chapel Hill, reviews the book. 


Using excerpts, condensations and adaptations by some fifty authors of key 
materials published for the most part within the last few years, editors Winch 
and McGinnis present a wide view of what is going on in clinical and research 
fields having to do with personal growth and interrelationships centered on 
sex. love. parenthood and other aspects of marriage and family life. 


The authors spotlight strategic points at which recent studies are overturning 
older notions, and clarify important directions of fruitful research and interpre- 
tation. The interplay among cultural background, physiological factors and 
psychological implications in developing sex attitudes and behavior appears in 
sufficient detail to shed new light on many practical questions of social control. 
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The Last Word 


“Let me see if I have this straight. A bee brought me?” 
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A Platform for Social Hygiene 


* For every child . . . education in personal and family living. 


* For high school students . . . preparation for satisfying, 
responsible maturity. 


* Guidance for all in the right use of sex .. . including training 
for marriage and parenthood. 


* Coordinated social hygiene services in every community. 


* Protection from VD for everybody . .. all over the world. 


* Wholesome communities ... for servicemen, for you and me. 


* Workable laws against prostitution and VD . . . vigorously 
enforced. 


ASHA is dedicated to this platform. We invite you to join 
with us in working toward these goals. They hold out to 
each individual the opportunity to develop his potentiali- 
ties without exploitation and with full regard for the rights 
of others. 
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